


BRETHKEN EVANGELIST. 


Home Circle. 

GossipraG nr the presenoe or ohil- 

DREH. 
A hàbit of indulging in gossip is perni- 
cious in its influences and results over tis 
all. "Pity 'tis, lis true," that wc often- 
times give a wilting ear to the stories cír- 
ctilating about our friends and acquaint- 
ances, and morè is the pity ihat we are 
tempted too readily and yíeldto the temp- 
tation to teli these detri nien tal reports 
over again to other willing ears. 

It is astonishing how thoughtless moth- 
ers often are of their mariner of speech 
before children. Children are very at- 
tentive listeners. They seem to be inter- 
ested in their play or their books, but nev- 
ertheless nothing said by their elders es- 
capes their ears. Children likc to hear 
what their elders are talking abont, espec- 
ially if the talk is carried on with a show 
of mystery. 

Friends may speak depreciatingly of 
some other friend, without a íhoniïht of 
the consequences, and perhaps without 
even a remembrance of the wordsspoken, 
a few days afterwards, but the child who 
hears it makes a memoràndum of the sins 
of commission or omission which mother 
and her frjend talked over, and thus an 
unjust prejndice is aequired, which the 
mother is astonished to hear expressed 
perhaps weeks afterwards. "What moth- 
er says inust be so," is the argument a 
child uses to reason nut the wrong and 
right of ihings. Mother is ihe ideal of 
all that is trtie and jtw and good. 

Think of this, modiers ! What wonder- 
ful trust your lil•le child places in you 
and your jndgnv-i.t and actions. Is it not 
a very seríous matter to be a child's ideal 
as what is best and truest in motherhood? 
"Mrs, So and So must be a dreadful wo- 
man," reasons the child, who has heard 
that neighbor spokeh of in a deprecatory 
manner. And if that neighbor has a 
child, what a show of superior goodness 
the child of the gossiping mother carries 
about wiih her hereafter when she min- 
gles with Mrs. "So antl So's" rliild ! 
How pitifully she regards her in the Irght 
of her inother's depreciating estimalc — it 
is such a dreadful thing to ha ve a mother 
who does things which mother thinks are 
so bad ! Two-thirds of the gossip ei ren - 
lated about persons is libellons, because 
it is untrue, and if legally followed up 
would prové a crime. The sad results of 
scandalmis slories arc often pitiful in the 
extreme, 

We try to have our children aequire 
hàbits of truth and justice that will help 
them on in right living, but are we partic- 
ular lo teach them not to speak untruth- 


fully or unjustly of their playmates ? 
When they come to us with a story which 
depreciates the good qualities of some lit- 
tle friend, dò we counsel them not to teli 
over anything which will hurt the reputa- 
lion of that child? Do we help them to 
aequire the hàbit of that charity which 
thinketh no evil of one's neighbor? — 2 he 
Evange/isf. 


A BROOKLYN HORSE. 

I was walking up the sirect early one 
cold morning last winter, when the snow 
was so deep that the horses of the ínilk- 
men, and grocers, and bakers had hard 
work to pull the carts through it. For 
they were not prepared for snow, and 
were still on wheels. The re was a neat 
litlle bakcr's cart standing in the middle 
of the street, drawn bya neat litlle horse 
with a pretty head, bright eyes, and rest- 
less ears, which pointed forward and back 
every mi nu te. 

Tliere was also a boy on l he sidewalk 
walking in front of me. Presently tr.e 
baker's boy came out of a house on the 
other side of the street and called, "Come 
on, Nelly !" 

Nelly, the neat líttle horse in the bak- 
er's cart was thinking nf soinelhing else, 
but she pricked up her ears, tnrned her 
head, and saw the boy walking in front of 
me. 

She thought that he was her boy, and 
she started across the street to him through 
the deep snow. Hm her own baker's boy 
saw her and ralled again. "Here 1 am, 
Nelly I" and ihen you should have seen 
the pretty way she looked over to him, as 
if to say, "How cnuld I be so stupid ?" 
and walked quickly across the street again 
through the drifts to her own boy, who 
was waiting for her. 

I am sttre ihat boy and horse have very 
good times together, and if I were a bak- 
er's horse that is the kind of boy I should 
want to take care of me. 


' THE HURSERY SONG. 
Vears agO a child was slolen away from 
its home. tívery where the parents sought 
for it, but in vain. Several ycars passed 
by and one day the mother heard that a 
band of slrolling gypsies were in a wood 
some miles away, and that they had with 
them a white giri. Hopc sprang up in the 
mother's breast and she hurried away to 
the camp. She saw the white giri, but 
could see in her no trace of the beautiful 
child she had lost years ago. As shesad- 
ly walked away she heard a swcet voiceof 
song. She listened — it was an old nur- 
sery rhyme that she had taught her child, 
anel then she knew the giri must be her 
long-lost daughter. 


HOW THEY EÀRSED THEIR OONTRBU- 
TION. 

They were three brothers — John, aged 
ten, Walter, aged eight, and six-year-old 
Albert. They lived in Michigan and at- 
tended a mission Sabbath-school. This 
school had been helped by our Board, and 
the scholars wanted to do something in 
turn to help others. They decided lo 
raise a sum of money for a poorer school 
some miles away. 

The three brothers were very anxious 
to give something, but fariners' boys in 
Michigan do not have much money of 
their own, and so they planned a way to 
earn some. 

Not far from their home was one of the 
great wheat farms which are found in that 
section of the country, where the fields of 
grain are so large that you can hardly see 
from one end to the other. John went to 
tl.e owner of this big farm and asked per- 
mission to gather the wheat which was left 
after the rcaper and binder had passed 
through. 

It was the hottest sunirner weather and 
John's feet grew very tired and sore as he 
trudged up and down the long rows, pick 
ing up a few heads here and a handful 
there. But he kept it up day after day, 
and when the harvest was over he had a 
large pile of grain in his father's barn. 

In the meanwhile, Walter and Albert 
had been picking raspberries and black- 
berries in the woods and hedges. They 
sold some to the neíghbors and the resi 
they spread out to dry in the hot sun. 

By and by the threshers came to thresh 
their father's grain, and John coaxed his 
falher to have his wheat threshed first. 
The boys all stood in the doorway while 
the grain was going through the big ma- 
chine. And when it was threshed and 
wïnnowed there were three large bags full. 

The next day John took his wheat to 
the village and sold it for two dollars, 
Albert and Walter went with him, carrying 
their baskets of dried berries, The slore- 
keeper bought them all for one dollar. 
They alrendy had a dollar for what they 
had sold to the neíghbors, ancl you can 
ímagine how proud they were when they 
handed in their contribulion of four dol- 
lars. 

If the boys in your school could do as 
much a-: these Michigan boys did, what a 
grand collection wc should have on Chil- 
dren 's Day ! All over our country there 
are boys and giris growíng up who know 
nothing of Cod and the Bible. A great 
many new schools ought to be opencd to 
gather in these boys and giris. Will you 
not try to help ? 


"Rkep the hearl right and the feet will 
not go far astray." 


